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‘THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 44, 81, 122.) 
Lertrer XVI. 

John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3412.) 


Hugly the 11th March 1669/70 
Dear Freind 
Yours of the Primo Current I Re- 
‘ceived the 7th d°. having bin in Hugly 
9 dayes, Mr Bridges Arriving here the 5th 
present. 

In your last you make mention of A 
Parcell of silks and Girdle Coming downe for 
Mr March’s and your Account, which when 
Arrived shall dispose of as fast as possible, 
‘and advise whether A greater quantity will 
vend, which at present I cannot doe having 
noe sample to shew them, but fear shall gett 
little Copper, pepper or tin, the Directore* 
having ingroced it all in other mens names 


, * Directore was the title given to the heads of 
factories controlled by the Dutch East India 
Company. The individual referred to may be 
Matthias van den Brouke, who was head of the 
Dutch affairs in Bengal in 1662. In 1672 Fran- 
‘gois de Hase succeeded to that post. 


I have brought A P*’. sannoes from Balla- 
sore which shall send up Per Mr Haselwood,* 
who I suppose will set out next Week. I 
should have writt more at large, as likewise 
to Mr March (to whom pray Present my 
humble service) but did not know of the 
Cossetts going till he was dispatcht, soe must 
Conclude at present and Remaine 

Your Reail Loving Freind 
JNO. VICKERS 
excuse bad writing in hast.+ 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbazar 


Letter XVII. 


Robert Freeman to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3413.) 


[Robert Freeman entered the Company’s service 
as a writer in November, 1667, and sailed to 
India at the same time as Richard Edwards. 
On his arrival, he was employed at the factory 
at Masulipatam, where, in 1675, he held the 
office of steward. In July of that year he 
resigned the service, ‘‘ his time as a writer being 
expired,’’ because he considered he was de- 
frauded of preferment. He remained in India 
as a ‘‘free merchant’ until 1681, when he 
petitioned for re-employment under the Com- 
pany. He was then appointed Third of 
Council at Masulipatam, and in the following 

ear was sent to Cuddalore factory as Chief. 

hence (in September, 1682) he was again 
transferred to Masulipatam. In 1687, at his 
own request, he went to Fort St. George, Madras, 
and took his place as Fifth of Council. He 
died there on Feb. 7, 1688/9, “of a dropsy, 
after a long and painfull illness,” and was 
buried in the Compound of St. Mary’s Church 
in Fort St. George, where a fragment of his 
tombstone still exists. His wife, a daughter 
of Robert Fleetwood, Chief of Madapollam, 
whom he had married in July, 1673, appears 
to have predeceased him, as she is not men- 
tioned in his will. Neither does there appear 
to have been any issue of the marriage. The 
will provided for bequests to Robert Freeman’s 
mother-in-law Margery, then the wife of John 
Heathfield, surgeon, and to his three sisters- 
in-law, who were all widows. Probate was 
granted the executor, John Freeman, brother 
of the deceased, probably identical with the 
‘John Freeman of London, merchant,” who 


* Thomas Haselwood, one of Edwards’s corre- 


spondents, will be noticed later on. 


t+ The writing is, however, clearer and mueh 


easier to read than when the writer is not “ in 
hast.” 
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was one of Robert's securities in 1667. See | 
* Court Minutes,’ vol. xxva, p. 45, and vol. xxvi. 

p. 62, 67, 68 ; ‘ Diaries of Streynsham Master,’ 
li. 107n., 129n.; J. J. Cotton, ‘Inscriptions on 
Tombs or Monuments in Madras,’ No. 18; 
P.C.C. Wills (39 Ent).] 


[Masulipatam, 16th March 1670] 

Mr Richard Edwards 
Sir, I Received yours of the 30th June | 
the Ultimo of August; had it come two 
Months sooner, then could have sent you! 
those things you desired, but the Shipps | 
being gon before your letter came to hand 
have not had an opertunity since of 
sending: Such a goune as you desire is 
not to be had unless it be bespoken, which is 
3 Months time a painting.* I have writt to 
Mr Hopkings; who hath promised me to 
furnish me with a very good one against the 
Shipps arrive. He is now Second of 
Pettipoleet where all such things as gounes 
and Chinses are painted, and allsoe the pillow 
Cases (because they shall be very good) are 
bespoken in the same place; the Lungees§ 
allsoe shall be as good as mony can buy, and 
by the next Shipping that comes out this 
year You may Expect them ; for if god spare 
me life, vou Shall not faile of them. I writt 
to you last year by Mr George White but 
have received never an answere from you as 
yett whither you would procure what I 
writt for, for me or not. Pray, if possible, 
procure me a boy,|| if not, a good peice of 
Silke Striped with Silver from 20 to 40 rupees 
price ; if not to be had Striped with Silver, 
then plaine ; but if a boy can be had (let him 
cost what he will) in all the Country, lett me 
have him ; haveing noe neiws to write worth 
your notice, only Mr Blake is gon for England | 


* Masulipatam was noted for printed cotton 
goods, known as “ paintings ” or ‘ pintados.” 

+ A Thomas Hopkins was in Bengal in 1659, 
but the individual referred to appears to be John 
Hopkins, who had served his ‘‘ covenanted time”’ 
in 1669, and was therefore probably elected in 
1664. On Oct. 29, 1669, the Court of Committees, 
finding him recommended as a “ carefull and 
diligent *’ person, increased his salary to 201. 
per annum (‘ Court Minutes,’ vol. xxvi. p. 286). 
Before the receipt of the Court’s letter, ‘‘ John 
Hopkins, who hath long served the Company 
faithfully,” had been ——— (on June 30, 
1669) as ‘‘ Second ”’ at Peddapalle, under Ambrose 
Salisbury. 

t Peddapalle, or Nizimpatam, called by the 
Company’s servants Pettipolee, had been known 
to the English as a trading port since 1612, and 
in 1621 a factory was established there. This 
factory was dissolved in 1653, and resettled in 
1658 with Jonathan Trevisa as Chief. 

§ Lungees, lunggi, loin-cloth. 

|| The writer is evidently asking for a ‘“‘ boy” 
to be bought for him as a slave, to be employed 
as a body servant. See Letter V. 


and Mr Broadnax ordered third for this place, 
who is now comeing to the Bay to fetch his 
wife, and the Agent hath sent a strickt order 
to your Chiefe in the Bay* to settle all the 
Bay Factoryes, and hath ordered Mr Vincent 
Second of Cassumbazar and Mr Marshall 
third,t whome I believe you will find a 
Person proud and Surly enough, but you 
being one of that well breeding and good 


| disposition and Curtuous Cariage toward all 


men that you cannot but win All mens 
affections towards you. Haveing nothing 
more to add, but wishing you all health, 
happiness and prosperity, desireing if possible. 
to satisfie my desires in obtaining of a boy 
for me, and if you have Occasion for any 
other things more then you have hitherto 
writt for, you may be pleased to let me hear. 
from you in time before the Shipps arrivall 
and you may assure your self it shall be sent 
you. Wee expect a pattamart “from the. 
Bay in a very short time to bring answeres 
of what letters the Agent§ and Councill 
sends now; therefore pray let me not faile 
of haveing one line or two from you; in 
expectation of which I remaine (with my 
Reall love and Service presented to your self 
and my freinds) 
Your Reall freind and Servant at Command 
Rost. FREEMAN 
Metchlepatam 16th March 1669/70 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
at Cassumbuzar 
In Bay of Bengalla 


Lerrer XVIII. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3414.) 
Hugly le 28th March 1669 
Dear Friend no 
Yours of the 16th Current Received 
the 20th Ditto (Per the Dingee{ you 


mention) and one bale agreeing with the 
Inclosed Note, Vizt. 41 Corge** of Girdles 


a Bridges, who had succeeded William 
ake. 

+ John Marshall, who had been at Patna since 
his arrival in Bengal, will be noticed later. 

t Pattamar, pathmdr, foot-runner, messenger. 

§ The Agent at Fort St. George was Sir Wil-- 
liam Langhorne (1670-78), who had succeeded 
George Foxcroft. 

| As the new legal year began on March 25, the 
letter should have been dated March 28, 1670. | 

“ Dingee (Hind. dengi or dingi), a native 
rowing-boat. 

** Corge, an Indian ‘mercantile term for 4. 
score. 
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and 50 Peeces short Taffatyes, #ds being 
for Mr Marche’s and your Account, he 
Disbursing } for me to be paid After sale of 
the Goodes, Which I could hartily Wish 
might be suddenly, but am something 
doubtfull of itt, Severall of the Dutch shipps 
being Dispatcht and [the] Rest ready to 
sale as I am Informed, but lett whatt will 
{happen}, I question not but to Dispose of 
them to our Europe shipps ti{me] enough for 
another Investment before their Departure. 

The prices you Informe of lead, tyn and 
pepper are less then they are here, pepper 
being at 19} Ru. and 20 Per maund,* the 
Companies lead at 10 ru. and No tin to be 
bought. 

I have delivered to Mr Haselwood the Ps. 
of Sanoes I mentioned in my last sealed up 
with My seal in A Cloth, Cost 9 ru: which 
Thope will not prove Deare. I have likewise 
delivered him A Ps. of Metchlepatam 
longeest which pray Accept of. 

There is Newes by A _ mores 
Arrived from Metchlepatam that Mr Blake 
is detained at the Fort, which I wish may 
prove true. By the same Vessle, Mr Bridges 
Received a letter from Mr Evans,§ who was 
ready to sail from Tenassare|| within 3 dayes 
after the Moors Junck. The French At 
Metchlepatam are together by the ears, the 
Chief and Second fighting A duel at the 
garden, soe that they are like to thrive.§ 

I have delivered Mr Haselwood A Ps. of 
black plaister you formerly writt off, the 
Mango time Comming you may have occasion 
for.** To write the Valorous acts of Mrs. 
Brodnax since Mr Bridges his Comming 
Away would be to tedious, soe Referr you 
to Mr Vincent who Can give you A full 
account. 


* Maund (man), an Indian measure of weight, 
varying in different districts. The Higli maund 
at this period was about 70 lb. avoirdupois. 

Metchlepatam longees, i.e., Masulipatam 
lunggis or loin-cloths. 

t A Muhammadan vessel. Moor was the com- 
mon Anglo-Indian term for Muhammadan. 

§ I have failed to identify this individual, who 
must not be confused with the Rev. John Evans, 
to be mentioned later. 

| Tenasserim, whence trade was carried on in 
elephants. 

€ The French had not been long at Masuli- 
patam. On Aug. 27, 1669, six ‘‘ French men 
from Golchondah ” arrived, and rejecting ‘ the 
House that was the Danes Factory,” as ‘“ not 
having sufficient accommodation,” they ‘‘ treated 
about.a stately House built but 2 years since b 
the Shabander”’ (shdhbandar, harbour-master). 
(See 0.C. 3330.) 

** Pitch plaister,a remedy for boils induced by 
the overeating of ripe fruit. 


I have spoke to Mr Peacock* About the- 
Ebony, which he sa[ith] was stolen whilest he- 
was at Cassumbuzar But has sent A small 
brass Ruler and A China Ink cup he 
promised you, which are delivered Mr Hasel- 
wood, and not knowing of his Coming soe 
Suddenly haveing little else at present to 
Advise, 
Remaine 
Your Reall affectionately Loving Friend 
JNO. VICKERS. 

[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 

In Cassumbazar 


LetTrer XIX. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3417.) 


Hugly the Ultimo March 1670 
Dear Freind 
These serve onely to Cover the 

inclosed which Came hither the 29th presenty,. 
which I presumed to open, Not knowing but 
there might be some thing sent by Mr 
Freeman for you updn the vessle it Came on. 
I have Not sold any of the goodes as yett ; 
to day the Comander of the Dutch Japon. 
Shippt sent for A sample of them ; to night 
expect his Answer. I shall leave no way 
untried to dispose of them as soon as possible.. 
Having little else [a]t present (supposing My 
last by Mr Peacock is by this [time] C[ome]; 
to your hand), and no Newes but what 
Mr Freeman [torn away] 

Remaine 

Your Reall & affectionately Loving Freind. 

JNO. VICKERS 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbazar 


LETTER XX. 

Richard Edwards to John Vickers 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3418.) 


Cassumbuzar Aprill the 5th 1670 
To Mr Vickers 
Yours of the 28th past month Per 
Mr Peacock, and Ultimo Per Cossid have- 
received the 2d and 3d present. Per the- 
first you advise of your receipt of the bale, 
which you find agreeing with the note, and 


* George Peacock, another of Richard Ed-- 
wards’s contemporaries, will be noticed later. 

+ Dutch Japon shipp, i.e., a Dutch ship bound. 
for Japan. 
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‘that you are in Some doubt of their Sales, 
‘put hope the Person which your last men- 
‘tions Sent for a Sample, may have taken 
‘them off which would [be] more advan- 
tagifous torn away ] the effect 
to make a timely Investment against [the 
departure! of our Shipps. 

The Ps. Sannoes have not yet received, 
Mr Haselwood having pvt it in a chest laden 
-on a boate which is not yet arrived, but 
‘doubt not but it will prove good, and render 
you many thanks for your care in its procury, 
-and desire you would as freely use me if you 
“have occasion for any thing these Partes 
yeild. I heartily thanke you for the Ps. 
_Longees and black plaister, which fear I 
‘shall too Soone have occasion to use. 

The Letter you enclosed, from Mr Freeman 
have rather cause to give you thanks for the 
opening of, vou therein Sir giving me proofe 
-of your kind care in my concernes which I 
shall Study to deserve, and answer by the 
4ike in any thing you Shall command, 
wherein pray Spare not. 

I give you many thanks for the news you 
“communicated to me. I am Sorry I have 
none to [? returnJe you, and that I cannot 
‘answer both yours So ffully ? as I could 
-wis}h. I asf[sure] you I had hardly a 
-gurry’s* time to write Since Mr Vincent &ca. 
their arrivall, which was the 2d at night, 
So hope you will excuse me. 

[Unsigned] 
‘{Endorsed] To Mr Vickers Aprill 5th 70. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 

{Mr. William Foster of the India Office has drawn 
my attention to an error in my note on ‘the 
Mogull” in Letter XIII. (ante, p. 124). The indi- 
vidual referred to was most likely not a ruler. but 
merely a Mughal (Muhammadan) merchant from 


outside Bengal with whom March was carrying 
-on trade.—R. C. T.] 


(To be continued.) 


‘THE ORIGIN OF ‘THE WINTER’S 
TALE.’ 


THE first germ of the story appears to be 
Slavonic. This has been traced by the Polish 
dramatist and critic, Stanislaw Kozmian, in a 
“pamphlet (Posen, 1881) entitled ‘ Traces of 
the Historical Events on which is founded 
‘Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Winter’s Tale.’ In the 
year 1370 Ziemowit III., Prince of Masowsze 
(Masovia), of the royal race of the Piasts, 
married as his second wife Ludmila, the 
daughter of the Duke of Miinsterberg, in 

* Hardly a gurry’s time =hardly a spare hour. 
Ghurry, ghari, is a water-instrument for measur- 
“ing time, and the word is used by Europeans in 
India for ‘‘ an hour.” 


Bohemia. Becoming suspicious of her 
fidelity, on the false accusation of her own 
sister and that sister’s son, he ordered her to 
be imprisoned, and tortured her domestics to 
obtain evidence of her guilt. None of these 
would implicate her, but she was put to 
death, having first borne a son in prison. — 
The infant was rescued by some of her 
friends, and brought up first by a poor 
gentlewoman; at the age of 3 years he 
was transferred to the care of his aunt, 
the Princess Margaret, or Salomea, 
Duchess of Pomerania. Some years after- 
wards she presented the boy, named Henry, 
to his father, who before this had become 
convinced of the innocence of the murdered 
Ludmila, and suffered terrible remorse in 
consequence. He determined to make what 
amends he could by care for her son, who was 
destined for holy orders, but subsequently 
repudiated this career, having become 
attached to a Lithuanian princess, Ryngalla, 
the sister of Witold, whom he married. 

The young Henry played a not unimpor- 
tant part in the history of his times, since by 
his address he persuaded Witold, the brother 
of Jagellon, to break off alliance with the 
Teutonic Knights, then warring against 
Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania, who, through 
his marriage with Queen Jadwiga, was by 
this time (1392) King of Poland. Henry, 
it is said, was soon after poisoned by the 
unscrupulous knights, in revenge. 

The story of his birth, it will be seen, 
coincides closely with that of Perdita. Greene, 
of course, has changed the sex of the infant ; 
and the rest of the story of Dorastus and 
Fawnia has little in common with Henry’s 
subsequent adventures. Still, not uncon- 
nected with the historical circumstances in 
whith Henry of Plock, as he is usually 
called, was an actor, is the manner in which 
the story might possibly have reached 
England. At about the same period at 
which he was ambassador to Witold, in 
alliance with the Teutonic Order, Henry of 
Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV. of England, 
was, during his banishment, one of the 
English adventurers in the service of the 
Order. He brought in his train, as M. 
Kozmian shows from a record of his house- 
hold expenditures by Richard Kingston, 
Treasurer to Henry of Lancaster, some 
English minstrels from Coningsborough, and 
three fiddlers. It is not quite impossible. 
therefore, that one of these may have 
become acquainted with the story of the 
unhappy Ludmila and her son, and have 
composed a ballad on the subject, now lost 


|to us, but perhaps extant in the time of 
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Greene, and, it may be, even known to Shake- 
speare. 

Some coincidences noted by M. Kozmian 
in support of his thesis are at least worthy of 
attention. In the first place the characters 
of Paulina and Emilia, through whose 
agency the child of the injured wife is spared 
and brought up in safety—which characters 
are found in Shakespeare, but do not exist 
in Greene—have their prototypes in the poor 
woman, by whom the infant was nourished, 
and in the Princess Margaret, by whom he 
was educated, and introduced to his repentant 
father. We may not unnaturally suppose 
that if Shakespeare knew the original ballad 
from which the story was drawn, he may 
there have found a hint for the creation of 
“the grave and good Paulina,” and of his 
own imagination have found for her a some- 
what similar part in her care of the good 
Queen Hermione—whose prototype Bellaria, 
in Greene’s story, perishes on the{news of the 
death of her young son. 

A few other coincidences between Greene’s 
novel and the historical cireumstances— 
trifling, it may be, but still, perhaps, in 
sufficient number to indicate that they are 
not the work of pure chance—may be worth 
mentioning. That the scene is placed in a 
Slavonic country, z.e., Bohemia, and that 
Hermione is the daughter of the Emperor of 
Russia—the historical Ludmila having been 
Bohemian by nationality—is one of these. 
Dorastus, when desiring to pass through the 
dominions of Pandosto with his beloved 
Fawnia, gives himself out as “‘ a gentleman 
of Trapolonia,” 7z.e., Transpolonia,” or the 
country beyond Poland, a name often 
applied to Lithuania in the sixteenth century. 

It is strange, however, that M. Kozmian 
should have omitted what seems to us the 
most convincing circumstance¥of all. The 
very name of Pandosto—the original Leontes 
—is good Polish to this day, and exactly 
descriptive of his status. Pan=“ a lord,” 
and dostojny=“‘ rich” or “ mighty.” Pan 
dostojny, as written, requires nothing but the 
omission of the last three letters, indicating an 
adjective, to make ‘Pandosto.” It is not 
difficult to imagine how a phrase, perhaps 
caught up by a minstrel in a foreign country, 
may have been converted into a proper 
name, and been thus transmitted through 
two centuries orally. 

It is also suggested that the story may 
have reached England through some of the 
attendants cf Anne of Bohemia, married in 
1382 to Richard II. She was the daughter 
of Charles IV., King of Bohemia and Em- 
peror of Germany, at whose court Ziemowit 


first met the unhappy Ludmila, while that 
lady’s accuser, Przemyslaw, her nephew,,. 
was the ambassador who came to London 
to arrange the marriage with the English 
king in 1381, the very year in which the 
original ‘‘ Pandosto’s”’ death took place. 
M. A. Biaas.. 


FOREIGN BOOKS OF FORTUNE.. 
(See ante, p. 144.) 


Il. 


Mrs. Stopes quotes ‘La Biographie Uni- 
verselle,’ according to which fountain of 
knowledge Fanti’s: book (published in 1527) 
is written in the style of Marcolini. Of 
course, there is a certain family likeness 
among all books of fortune, but Marcolini’s. 
‘Giardino dei Pensieri’ was not published 
till 1540 (republished in 1784 after the edition. 
of 1550), and has neither wheels (rote) nor 
dials (sphere), but is used with a pack of 
trapola cards (pip cards 1, 2, 7 to 10, knave,. 
knight, and king). There are thirteen 
questions for men, thirteen for women, and 
twenty-four (some of them very delicate 
ones) for persons of either sex. The book is 
a folio, and the part containing the working 
of the oracle is arranged in fifty sets of 
four pages each. The first page of each set 
has four square compartments, one in each 
corner, in each of which there are the nine: 
cards of a suit arranged singly, not in pairs. 
The nine cards of a suit are also arranged, 
again singly, in the cruciform space (la via 
croce) left between the four squares, each of 
which has a different name, the names 
varying in the different sets. There are,. 
therefore, forty-five single cards on that 
particular page, and under each card there- 
is @ direction as to where to look for further: 
guidance. The second page of each set has 
a@ special name of its own, and a woodcut,. 
representing the symbol after which it has 
been named in the upper half of th page.. 
On both sides of the woodcut and below it 
there are forty-five pairs of cards repre- 
senting all the possible combinations of the- 
eighteen cards of two suits (disregarding 
the difference in the suits), and with each 
pair there is a direction as to the next step- 
to be taken. Finally, the third and fourth 
pages of each set are named after a philo- 
sopher, and contain the replies in terzetts 
(three-lined verses), each reply being de- 
pendent on a pair of cards. The working of 
the oracle can now be shown on an example.. 
Let us choose the query: ‘“ Whether one’s. 
life will be happy or sad ?”” We are advised: 
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‘to go to the symbol “ Fate”’ on p. 36 and 
turn up two cards. Let us suppose we have 
turned up two kings. In that case we are 
-directed to p. 8, to the via croce (cross-roads), 
and have to turn up a third card. If this 
happens to be a knave we are sent to p. 34, 
to the philosopher Thales, and directed to 
pick out a king and to turn up a fourth card. 
‘The last pair of cards will then indicate the 
place where the reply can be found. It will 
thus be seen that Marcolini’s style is totally 
different from Fanti’s. 
The most ancient ‘Book of Fortune’ 
known is a French book, bearing the title 
“* Le plaisant Jeu du Dodechedron de For- 
tune,’ written and invented by “ feu maistre 
.Jean de Meun [or Meung], excellent poéte 
francois du temps du Roy Charles le Quint ”’ 
-of France, as described on the title-page of 
the revised and rearranged edition published 
at Lyon in 1581. Although his book was 
not printed till 1556, it was composed by the 
“poet about two centuries before that date 
for Charles V., King of France, surnamed 
““ the Wise.”’ The dodechedron was a special 
die, and had twelve pentagonal faces. Ac- 
-cording to the result of the throw of the 
»dodechedron the inquirer was referred to one 
of twelve “houses.” The book reached 
-several editions in French, and was translated 
“into English under the title of “ The Dodeche- 
-dron of Fortune,’ by Sir W. B., Knight, and 
printed in London by John Pindley in 1613. 
t will be sufficient to describe the English 
“version to show the working of the oracle in 
' this case. There is in the book a diagram of 
-& chequer board, consisting of 12 times 
12 fields, which are numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 144, starting from the field in the 
deft-hand corner on the top and proceeding 
-downwards till 12, then back to the top of 
the second vertical column (field 13), and 
“thence again downwards to the bottom of 
the column till 24, and so on from left to 
right. The 12 diagonal fields, corresponding 
in position to that of the bar sinister in 
heraldry, are marked, besides their own 
special Arabic numerals, with the Roman 
numerals I. (at the top) consecutively to XII. 
{in the bottom corner), and represent the ‘‘ 12 
houses celestiall.’’ Besides these squares in 
the diagram a whole page of questions 
{12 questions on each page) is devoted to each 
jhouse, the questions being numbered from 
1 to 12 consecutively. These 12 pages are 
followed by 144 pages of replies, 12 replies on 
each e. ‘“‘ Strange words”’ figure on the 


top of each page, but the worthy knight who 
translated the book into English does not 
know their meaning or what language they 


are in; he reproduces them as he found them 
“in the first original of the author.”* He 
“ esteems ” they are “ invented words.” To 
explain the working of the oracle on an 
example, the translator has chosen the 
seventh house (Hadigat), which we find 
marked vii. 79 in the diagram. The fifth 
question on the corresponding page is: 
“Whether there will be cause of jealousy 
or no?” To find the reply we have to start 
from field 79, counting this as field 1, and 
proceed along the horizontal row to the 
fifth field, which bears the number 127, 
Now upon this field “‘ put your finger and 
throw the ‘ dodechedron,’”’ which “ chaun- 
ceth”’ to fall with, say, the number 8 on 
the top. We are then directed to proceed 
down the vertical column and count 8 
squares; butas there are only 6 squares when 
the bottom is reached, we are told to go to the 
top of the same vertical column and move 
down two more squares, which leads us to 
the square marked 122. Next go to p. 122, 
a 8, and the answer found there will 
:— 
Be not jealous nor misdoubt not thy wife 
For shee shall be true all daies of her life. 


On referring to a later revised edition of 
the French original, say the one published 
at Lyons in 1581, we find that nearly all the 
“* strange words ” or names on the tops of the 
pages have disappeared. The 12 maisons 
are named after 12 tarok cards, and the 144 
fenestres in the diagram are marked with one 
letter (2 to m) on the top row, and with two 
letters (ba to mm) in the other squares. The 
144 dozen replies are to be found under the 
names of angles, meteoric phenomena, and 
celestial bodies, the names of a dozen 
worthies (Galenus, Josephus, Calchas, &c.), 
of the 10 Sibyls besides Cassandra and 
Hildegardis, of mammals, birds, fishes, trees, 
flowers, gems and other minerals. Only 
13 to 24 bear strange names, like Aldeboran, 
&e. To simplify matters, the editor suggests 
the use of two diceinstead of the dodechedron, 
but this would exclude all replies dependent 
upon the casting of 1 with the dodechedron. 
Working out the same example as in the 
English edition, we are sent to gl in the dia- 
gram, and in due course find under ‘‘ CXXII. 
Le Saphire,’ as before, the answer VIII. :— 


N’aye aucun doute de ta femme. 
(To be concluded.) 
* He means the Paris edition of 1556, ‘ nouvelle- 


ment mis en lumiére}par F. G. L.” In the later 
editions the “ strange words” have disappeared. 
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FraNCES, VISCOUNTESS VANE.—The ad- 
ventures of this lady, wife of William, 
second and last Viscount Vane in the 
peerage of Ireland, afforded considerable 
material for gossip in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Horace Walpole making 
divers uncomplimentary references to her in 
his letters, and it being stated that she fur- 
nished her own biography to Smollett, as 
the “Lady of Quality” in ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle.’ 

A slim volume, entitled ‘The History of a 
Woman of Quality; or, the Adventures of 
Lady Frail, by an Impartial Hand,’ was 
published in London, 1751, 8vo; and my 
copy has a MS. note to the effect that it was 
written by Lionel Vane. This book professes 
to give an unvarnished description of the 
lady’s remarkable career from the year 
“one thousand seven hundred and—, but 
good nature commands us to forbear the 
rest’ (my MS. supplies the blank by the 
date “ 1728”), when *‘ the Bloom of what has 
now long been the celebrated Lady Frail 
appeared in the midst of a crowded Season at 

ath ; Her Age barely seventeen.” 

If this statement be correct, she must have 
been born about the year 1711 ; her father’s 
name was Francis Hawes of Purley—I think 
@ director of the South Sea Company ; and 
her first husband Lord William Hamilton, 
brother of the Duke, to whom she was 
married in May, 1733. Lord William dying 
not long afterwards, she remarried to Lord 
Vane in 1735. The next fifteen years were 
those in which the Viscountess became, in 
Walpole’s words, “‘a living academy of 
love lore,” and were largely passed on the 
Continent ; but in 1750 she was again living 
under her husband’s roof, and the appearance 
so soon afterwards of the ‘ History of Lady 
Frail,’ together with another publication, 
called ‘A Letter to the Right Hon Lady 
V—ss V——,’ London, 1751, is perhaps 
attributable to the indignation of Lord 
Vane’s family at their reconciliation, with 
the prospect of his large fortune eventually 
‘passing to her, instead of to his own kin. 

As anything known .of the subsequent 
history of this ill-assorted couple? Lady 
Vane lived on till 1788, when, if Lionel Vane 
be accurate, she had reached her 77th year, 
her ill-treated husband dying the following 
year at his town house in Downing Street, 
whilst a reference in The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zime for May, 1789, is said to have been 
written by some one well acquainted with 
Lord and Lady Vane. 

_ The bulk of Lord Vane’s fortune, greatly 
impaired by her ladyship’s extravagances, 


passed by his will to his cousin, Mr. Papillon 
of Acrise, in Kent, in which county the Vane 
seat of Fairlawn was also situate; and his 
descendant, Mr. Papillon, now has a collec- 
tion of portraits of this branch of the Vanes 
at Crowhurst Park, near Hastings, and may 
own other relics of the fair and frail Frances. 
The Viscount had sold in his lifetime 
Caverswall Castle and other estates in 
Staffordshire, which he had inherited from 
his mother Lucy, daughter and coheir of 
William Jolliffe; and the sum of 60,000/., 
which Walpole says he received from the 
Duke of Newcastle for breaking the entail 
of the Holles property (to which he had 
become heir in right of his grandmother 
Grace Holles, Lady Barnard), had been 
squandered on such articles as a “ chariot 
with the fittings of solid silver.” I may 
remark that Lady Vane had no children by 
either of her marriages. H. 


“Runt.” —‘ The Oxford Dictionary’ quotes 
no instance of “ runt,’ in the sense of “a 
small pig,” earlier than the year 1841. On 
p- 108 of “ Letters from Simpkin the Second 
to his dear brother in Wales; (By Ralph — 
Broome) the second edition. London: 
1792,” we read :— 

*twas the custom to keep,— 
So = father commanded,—the Runts and our 
eep 
The first edition of this book appeared in 
1789. Epwarp 8. Dopason. 
The Union Society, Oxford. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF TURKEY-RED DyYE- 
ING INTO ENGLAND: THE MARQUIS DE 
Launay. (See 7S. viii. 485 ; ix. 37 ; x. 178). 
—The following announcement of death 
from The Manchester Guardian of Jan. 8, 1917, 
and two following days, seems worth re- 
producing :— 

“De Launay.—On the 24th ult., at Chorlton- 
on-Medlock, Margery Genevieve de Launay, 
youngest child of the late Louis Barthelemy de 
Launay and granddaughter of Angel Raphael 
Louis de Launay (late of Blackley, Manchester).” 


I send the subjoined paragraph from The 
Manchester Weekly Times of Oct. 5, 1889, 
which reads thus :— 

“The late Mr. C. L. Delaunay.—We regret to 
record the death of Mr. Charles Louis Delaunay, 
a member of an historical family. Mr. Delaunay, 
who had resided in Salford for many years, was 
the son of the late Mr. L. B. Delaunay, of Blackley, 
and had reached his sixty-third year. He was 
the grandson of the Marquis de Launay, who 
about a century ago was Governor of the Bastille 
in Paris. The family of the unfortunate Marquis 
came over to England, and started the first 
turkey-red dyeing establishment formed in 
England, at Blackley.” 
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It comes into light that it is in error that 
Charles Delaunay claims the introduction of 
Turkey-red for a member of the family of 
the Governor of the Bastille. 

The following from The Salford County 
Telephone, Saturday, Nov. 15, 1890, is 
interesting :— 


“The Delaunay Family.—In the collection of 
book-cuttings presented to the Salford Free 
Library by the daughter of the late Mr. Brother- 
ton, M.P., is a reference to the yarn-dyeing firm 
of the late Mr. Delaunay, who was in business in 
Harpurhey in 1798.” 


I subjoin a copy of a précis of a natural- 
ization deed, the précis being in the 
possession of my brother Alfred Nines 
Tavaré, now of Beach Lawn, Whalley 
Range, Manchester :— 


“Contains the names of six foreigners, viz., 
Charles Julien Francois Hende, formerly of 
Dinan in the Kingdom of France, but now of 
Bethnal Green in the county of Middlesex ; Louis 
Bartholomew Delaunay, formerly of Rouen in 
the Kingdom of France, but now of Manchester 
in the County of Lancaster; Charles Tavaré, 
formerly of Amsterdam in the Kingdom of 
Holland, but now of Manchester in the County 
of Lancaster; Emanuel de Bergareche, formerly 
of Ochandiano in the Kingdom of Spain, but now 
of Great Winchester Street in the City of London; 
John Nicholas Gossler, formerly of the City of 
Hamburg, but now of Bridge Street in the City 
of London; and the Abbé Louis Leonard de 
Richebec, formerly of Barfleur in the Kingdom of 
France, but now of Southwark with croft in the 
County of Lancaster, aliens born, that they and 
each of them shall and may be free Denizens 
and Liege Subjects of us our heirs and successors, 
and that their and each of their heirs respectively 
shall and may be liege subjects of us our heirs 
and successors,and that as well they as the heirs 
of each of them respectively may in all things 
be treated, reputed, held, and governed as our 
faithful Liege subjects born within our United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

And so on. Frep. L. Tavars. 


22 Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


THE Cock: CARVING oF A LEGEND.—At 
5 S. ix. 412, there is reference made to the 
carving of a cock rising out of a circle or 
plate, which is over the fireplace of the 
ruined castle of Kilmeen, near Clonakilty, 
co. Cork. It represents, no doubt, the 
legend concerning the boiled cock of Herod, 
which arose from his plate when he said 
that he would as soon believe that the cock 
he was about to eat would crow as that 
Christ was born. This carving of the le- 
gend I have noticed on the penal crosses 
in Case “‘S,’’ Room IV. of the Museum of 
Science and Art in Kildare Street, Dublin. 
Such crosses were in frequent use among 
the people, and as a consequence it is 
natural to find a carving of the popular 


legend upon them. None of the crosses; 
which were used for higher Lp pnw has, 
so far as I know, the carving of the cock. 
upon them. J. Macs. 


Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in-. 
formation on family matters of only private interest. 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries,. 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF THE BLESSED 
Trinity.—In the east window of Fromond’s 
Chantry, Winchester College, is a repre- 
sentation, in ancient painted glass, c. 1480- 
1483, of the Blessed Trinity, treated in some-- 
what unusual manner. 

God the Father, depicted as an aged, 
bearded man, is apparently standing, vested 
in a white mantle lined with ermine, and 
powdered with golden foliate devices. Upon 
His head is a golden imperial crown. 

In front of Him, supported in His arms,. 
is the body of the dead Christ (now some- 
what mutilated), streaming with blood, and 
displaying the wounds. 

Overhead, the Holy Ghost hovers in the: 
form of a dove. 

This group is placed upon a blue diapered 
field, beneath a rich canopy, and, together 
with the rest of the glass in the window,. 
cnce formed part of the original glazing of 
Thurbern’s Chantry, on the south side of the: 
College Chapel, whence it was removed in: 
1772. 

I should be very glad to know of any 
other instances, whether in ancient painted 
glass, sculpture, or wall-painting, wherein 
the Trinity is depicted in the manner 
described above, but I do not require 
examples wherein God the Father supports 
a crucifix. Joun D. Le Courevr. 

Plymouth. 


JOHN NATHANIEL MESSEENA was & son. 
of one of the medical attendants on the 
first Napoleon. The father subsequently had 
a fashionable practice in Albemarle Street, 
and he and his wife were buried at Ports- 
mouth. John Nathaniel had a practice in 
the East End of London. Jonathan Pereira, 
1804-53 (‘D.N.B.’), was the paternal uncle 
of his wife. I should like some corrobora- 
tion of this family tradition. Did the 
Messeenas hold English degrees? Were 
they natives of this country ? Any addi- 
tional biographical details will be much. 
appreciated. SOLOMONS. 
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SouRCE OF QUOTATION WANTED.—What 
is the source of the following: ‘“ Stupor 
mundi clerus Anglicanus ” ? 

J. KE. Sanpys. 

Cambridge. 


MEDL=VAL WoRK ON MAKING OF ENAMEL. 
—Lacroix in his ‘ Science and Literature of 
the Middle Ages,’ speaking of early chemists, 
mentions ‘‘ Isaac and Jean Hollandus, makers 
of enamel and artificial gems, who have 
described their process of work with great 
minuteness and precision.” What is the 
title of the work referred to, and where may 
a copy be seen ? A. 


SaraH, DucHESS oF MARLBOROUGH.— 
According to A. J. C. Hare’s ‘ Walks in 
London,’ vol. ii. p. 356, the Duchess of 
Marlborough used to sit in the Cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey “‘ dressed as a beggar, 
in her poignant grief for the loss of her son.” 
The writer adds: “‘ The Duchess of Portland 
relates that her husband saw her there, 
when a boy at Westminster School.’ Where 
is the Duchess of Portland’s statement to 
be found ? G. B. 


Rospert Smytu, Bart.—According to 
J. G. Alger’s ‘Englishmen in the French 
Revolution,’ 1889, this baronet, who pro- 
posed the toast of “The speedy abolition 
of all hereditary titles and feudal distinc- 
tions ” at the famous dinner held at White’s 
Hotel in Paris, Nov. 18, 1792, ‘‘ was im- 
prisoned more than a year in Paris ”’ (p. 101). 
When was this, and why was he imprisoned ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Matraias Finucar.—Can any readers 
supply me with any information as to this 
miniaturist, who painted in Guernsey about 
1780-90 ? W. H. QUARRELL. 


QvuaARTERLY Review.’ —In 

Some Memories of my Spare Time,’ by the 
late General Sir Henry Brackenbury, G.C.B., 
the following passage occurs, p. 218 :— 

“In December, 1872, two meetings were held in 
London for the purpose of promoting the publica- 
tion of a military periodical. A society was 
formed, of which eighteen officers, all capable 
writers, were the original members. It was de- 
cided to establish a Military Quarterly Review ; 
Capt. J. W. Hozier was appointed editor, and a 
sub-committee of four, of which I was a member, 
was appointed to assist the editor. Every member 
of the society was pledged to contribute, if called 
upon by the editor, one article per annum. So far 
as I can recollect, the scheme never bore fruit.” 


Who were the eighteen officers? Are 
any of them stillliving? J. H. Lesum. 
31 Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


B. : PorTRAIT OF WOLFE.— 
A little-known mezzctint of Major-General 
James Wolfe, from an original drawn on the 
field, was published by Killingbeck of Dover 
Street, London, July 30, 1783. 

Does any reader know of the existence 
of a copy, or if any representatives of the 
publisher are in existence ? 

A. O. WotFre-AYLWARD. 

Quebec House, Westerham, Kent. 


Otp Inns.—The Bull’s Head Inn, Market 

Place, Manchester, is mentioned ante, 
p. 134-5, as having some interesting history. 

i am having to do a considerable amount 
of travelling on war work (as many 
others are), and should greatly like the 
opportunity of putting up for the night 
(there is rarely more than one in any one 
place) at old inns with interesting associa- 
tions. 

Will readers of ‘N. & Q.’ be good enough 
to give the names and addresses of a few, 
mentioning the chief items of interest 
attaching to each ? I am sure others besides 
myself would appreciate such information. 
The towns visited are important manufac- 
turing centres. 

AtFreD §. E. ACKERMANN. 


Autuor WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 
ing, intended to be placed as an inscription 
on the memorial tablet of an officer killed 
in this war ?— 

Battle-fields are strange 

In unexpectedness, and histories change 

Because the proper hour finds the man. 

I cannot see the vastness of the plan 

Beyond the horizon. But I shall be there 

To do my humble or my splendid share. 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 


“ Booxs oN GREAT SUBJECTS.” — 
Between 1841 and 1852 there was published, 
originally by Pickering, and afterwards by 
J. W. Parker, a series of books named as 
above. There were twenty-two volumes 
altogether in the set, and according to 
‘D.N.B.’ the majority of them were written 
by Caroline Frances Cornwallis (1786-1858), 
@ very accomplished lady, who, when only 
7 years of age, produced “ histories, poems, 
commentaries, and essays, which would fill 
volumes.’ She knew Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and German, and acquired a knowledge of 
philosophy, natural and social science, 
history, theology, law, and politics. The 
above series, which she projected with the 
assistance of a ‘“‘ few well-wishers to know- 
ledge,” was, I know, largely carried out by 
her, and it covered the whole field of her 
knowledge ; but can it be said, at this distant 
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date, which of the volumes were written by 
the “‘ few friends’’ ? Miss Cornwallis wrote 
Nos. 1, 4, 12, 17, 18, 19-22; No. 16 was 
written by David Power of Lincoln’s Inn; 
and No. 15, ‘ Thoughts and Opinions of a 
Statesman,’ refers to Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt. Who wrote the remainder ? 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“ NosEY PaRKER.’’—This phrase is under- 
stood to mean an _ inquisitive person. 
“* Nosey ” is a term one has heard of before, 
but when and under what circumstances 
did “‘ Parker become associated it ? 

. M. 


CoLLoQuiAt (See ante, 


pp. 28, 50.)-— 

41. As mad as a weaver (1609).—Is it known 
later, and why is the weaver taken as a type of 
madness ? 

42. As mad as a hatter.—Instance earlier than 
1863 ? ; 

43. As mad as May butter.—Are there any 
references to (May) butter madness after the 
middle of eighteenth century ? 

44. As mad as a tithe pig.—Explanation ? 

45. As crazy as loons (Thornton).—Known in 
England ? 

46. As crazy as a (Kalamazoo) bed-bug 
a, Thornton).—Explanation ? Used in 

ngland ? 

47. As fond as a besom ; as drunk as a besom.— 
Only North Country ? Why is a besom taken as 
a type of foolishness and drunkenness ? 

48. As fond as a brush.—Explanation ? 

49. As fond as a cart (Yorkshire).—Current 
elsewhere ? Is this applied to silly persons who 
have no will of their own, and, without thinking, 
follow anybody or anything that will drag them 
on, just as the cart follows the horse ? 

50. As fond as a horn.—Explanation ? 

51. As knowing as Kate Mullet, and she was 
hanged for a fool (Wright, ‘ Rustic Speech ’).— 
Anything known about this person ? 

52. As stupid as an owl.—How old ? 

53. As stupid as an ox (mentioned by an 
American writer)—Is such a phrase known in 
England ? 

54. As witty as a haddock (1520).—Known 
later ? 

55. As dull as a whetstone (Heath, 1650).— 
What does this refer to? ‘ As blue as a whet- 
stone ”’ is better known. 

56. As dull as dun in the mire (Ray).—What 
does ‘‘ dun in the mire” refer to? The game, or 
the log used in it, or any actual dun horse ? 

57. As dull as a bachelor beaver (Bartlett).— 
Known elsewhere ? 

58. As dull as ditch-water.—Known before 
1800 ? 

59. As melancholy as a new set-up school- 
master (Dekker).—Known elsewhere ? 

60. As melancholy as a mantle-tre (‘ N.E.D.,’ 
1606, twice)—Other instances known? Ex- 
planation ? 

T. SvaRTENGREN. 

Viasterds, Sweden. 


(To be continued.) 


‘“* TATTERING A KIP.”’—What is the mean- 
ing of this expression, which will be found 
in chap. 20, paragraph 13, of Goldsmith’s 
‘Vicar of Wakefield ’ ? J. MAKEHAM. 

[Under Kip sb. 3, slang, the ‘N.E.D.’ gives the 
first meaning (now obsolete) as “A house of ill- 
fame, a brothel,” with this quotation from Gold- 
smith, and adds in brackets: ‘‘S. Baldwin. Note, 
Tattering a kip: we have never heard this expres- 
sion in England, but are told that it is frequent 
among the young men inIreland. It signifies, 
ing up the quarters of women of ill-fame.’’] 


‘THE Mayor or In 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ under date June 16, 1666, 
appears this entry: ‘‘To Woolwich and 
Deptford, all the way down and up, reading of 
‘ The Mayor of Quinborough,’ a simple play.” 

About that time the-harbour of Queen- 
borough was a station of the fleet engaged in 
the Dutch War. Is anything known of this 
play ? Percy F. Hoge, Lieut. R.G.A. 

Minster-in-Sheppey. 

{By Thomas Middleton, printed in 1661. It 
will be found in vol. ii. of Havelock Ellis’s edition 
of Middleton’s best plays in the ‘‘ Mermaid Series” 
(Fisher Unwin).] 


Tue Caprra, Crry or THE U.S.A.—How 
long was New York the capital city of the 
United States of America, and when, and 
for what reason, did it cease to remain so ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Replies. 


BULL-FIGHTING IN SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL. 


(12 S. ii. 447; iii. 15.) 


In Wilkinson’s ‘ Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians’ it is shown that 
combats of men and bulls were known to 
the Pharaohs “of the earliest period.” 
He gives four drawings proving this, taken 
from tombs at Thebes and Beni Hassan. 
In Spain the bull-fight is often associated 
with the games and sacrifices of pagans. 
During a plague in Rome under Adrian VI. 
Demetrius, a Greek, killed a bull in the 
Colosseum, and, the malady chancing to 
cease, the people gave credit to the pagan 
panacea. In the ancient taurobolia, the 
priest was placed in an excavation beneath 
a grating on which a bull was killed, whose 
blood dropping or raining on him washed 
away the sins of the people. The bull- 


fighters of Spain are pre-eminently super- 
stitious. They spring, like our prize 
fighters, from the common people. Their 
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breasts are covered with rosaries and 
amulets. There is or was a chapel adjoining 
the Seville amphitheatre where the altar 
was lighted up during a bull-fight. The 
bull-fighter, if killed in the arena, is shut 
out of the churchyard. To obviate this 
a priest is always in attendance with the 
consecrated Host. The blood of a newly 
killed bull is drunk by Spaniards in the 
hope of refreshing a jaded constitution. 
Romans drank the blood of gladiators to 
cure the epilepsy. Celsus remarked that 
the remedy was worse than the disease ! 

In a Spanish bull-fight nothing is econo- 
mized but the horses. The horses are lean 
and aged, and it has been remarked that 
there is not one of them but is fit only for 
the dog kennel of an English squire, or the 
carriage of a French peer. If it is asked 
concerning a wounded horse why he is not 
killed at once, the reply comes “he only 
costs six dollars.” Reports of bull-fights 
in Spanish papers contain such statements 
as “thirteen horses were killed—the weather 
mild and serene.’ I find it pointed out by 
one authority that it is 
“in truth a piteous sight to see r mangled 
horses treading out their entrails. In the pagan 
sacrifices the quivering entrails trembling with 
life proved the most propitious omens.” 

With reference to that part of the query 
which relates to horses, it must be remem- 
bered that the Greeks associated Death with 
the horse. In the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, vol. xviii. (1898), the subject of 
this association is discussed learnedly by 
Mr. A. W. Verrall, and I would advise the 
querist to read the article. 

Much valuable information as to sacri- 
ficial rites in connexion with the horse may 
be found scattered through the volumes of 
the last edition of Sir James Frazer’s book 
“The Golden Bough.’ 

There are three bibliographical books 
which deal with bull-fighting, and these are : 

‘Bibliografia de la Tauromaquia,’ by Luis 
Carmena y Millan. Madrid, 1883. 

‘Tauromaquia. Apuntes Bibliograficos.’ Apen- 
ding ala Bibliografia de la Tauromaquia. Madrid, 


‘Catalogo de la Biblioteca Taurina de Luis 
Carmena y Millan.’ Madrid, 1903. 
None of these contains references to English 
books on the subject. I propose to give 
only a few, and those such as I think may 
assist principally. 
_ Ford’s ‘ Handbook for Spain,’ 1845 edition, 
is one of the most valuable books ever 
written in English upon Spain. From 
p. 177 onwards will be found a full account 
of a bull-fight. The same writer’s ‘ Gather- 


ings from Spain,’ chapters xxi. and xxii., will 
supplement the ‘ Handbook.’ In October, 
1838, a very remarkable historical and 
descriptive article on ‘ Bull-fights’’ appeared 
in The Quarterly Review. For the historical 
side of the subject I doubt if there is any- 
thing better written. There are also 
O’Shea’s ‘ Romantic Spain,’ vol. i. chap. x. ; 
and Sienkiewicz’s ‘Story of a Bull-fight,’ 
which is highly descriptive, and will be 
found in the volume entitled ‘ Sielanka and 
other Stories.’ Edgar Saltus attempted the 
same thing in ‘ Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure.’ 
In this story he describes a bull-fight at 
San Sebastian. In the way of pictures of 
bull-fights there is the work of Goya, ‘ La 
Taureaumachie,’ containing forty fine illus- 
trations. Richard Ford wrote preliminary 
explanations, &c., to Lake Price’s ‘ Tauro- 
machia, or the bull-fights of Spain, illus- 
trated by twenty-six plates representing the 
most remarkable incidents and scenes in the 
arenas of Madrid, Seville, and Cadiz,’ 1852. 
Another volume containing ninety-six 
sketches of bull-fights was issued at Gibral- 
tar in 1886. The second edition of Pepe 
Illo’s book is illustrated with excellent 
engravings. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 


THE DomrnicaAN ORDER (12 S. ii. 510; 
iii. 31, 114).—With regard to the apposite 
note quoted by Mr. Upat from Fosbroke, 
I should be interested to know what exactly 
is intended by “ after Complin till Tierce, 
praying 100 or 200 times a day.” Between 
the hours of Compline and Tierce, Matins, 
Lauds, and Prime with the Martyrology are 
said. Does this ‘100 or 200 times” refer 
to the recitation of the Rosary, or to private 
devotions ? Castiglio, describing the Do- 
minican religious of the thirteenth century, 
tells us that Compline was their favourite 
hour, and that all the night through the 
church was never empty, whilst the brethren 
enjoyed the sweets of uninterrupted silence 
and devotion. In the three English-speak- 
ing Provinces,* owing to the rudeness of the 
climate and stress of active work, the mid- 
night office is anticipated or else postponed, 
so that the sleep may remain unbroken. 
Matins and Lauds are said either about 
9 P.M. or 4 A.M., according to local custom 
and the season of the year. 

The ‘ Salve Regina,’ if not Dominican in 
origin, has become so linked with the history 
of the Order as to be regarded as peculiarly 
its own. From the very earliest days it was 


* England, Ireland, and the United States. 
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solemnly sung after Compline whilst the 
brethren were asperged by the prior. 
St. Philip Neri used to frequent the ‘ Salve’ 
procession at the Church of the Minerva at 
Rome. There is also a custom, universal 
throughout the Order, of chanting the 
‘Salve’ round the deathbeds of its members, 
so that all may pass into eternity with those 
holiest words ringing in their ears. 

“Confessions before Mass” is another 
phrase which seems to me hardly explicit. 
Does it refer to the Chapter of Faults ? 

The Dominican refectory, according to 
the Rule and Constitutions, is to be utterly 
unlike a dining-room. It is as much a room 
to pray in as to eatin. Further, it is a place 
of inviolable silence.* During meals from a 
little raised pulpit one of the brethren reads 
aloud from some devotional book, that, as 
the Rule of St. Augustine enjoins, “ whilst 
the body is refreshed, the soul also may have 
its proper food.” 

Great stress is laid in the Constitutions on 
the wearing of woollen material next the 
skin ; and this, no hardship here, is doubtless 
felt to be sufficiently penitential in the 
burning climates of the South. Linen is 
only permitted to the infirm and _ sick. 
According to the beautiful symbolism of the 
Venerable Julia Cicarelli of Camerino (1532- 
1621), ““ Woollen garments show the patience 
and meekness of the lamb ; the white habit 
purity of heart ; the black mantle death to 
the world.” 

One would certainly be inclined to render 
culcitris mattresses, but in this context it 
must particularly mean a soft mattress, 
as a hard mattress is allowed by the 
Rule. 

The first General Chapter of the Order, 
held in the lifetime of St. Dominic, ordered 
that each cell should contain a@ crucifix and 
an image of tne Blessed Virgin Mary. There 
is an interesting allusion to the first of these 
injunctions in Blessed Raymond of Capua’s 
‘ Life of St. Catherine.’ 

Why should the “term fratres”’ be so 
exclusively appropriated to the Dominicans ? 
Is it not equally to be applied to Augustinians 
(eremites), Franciscans, Carmelites, Trini- 
tarians, Mercedarians, Servites—in fact to all 
Mendicant Orders ? 

MontaGvuE Summers, F.R.S.L. 


Arising out of your recent notes on the 
Dominican Order, perhaps you will kindly 
allowjme space for a query which demands a 
preface. Very little seems to be known of 


* If a bishop is present he may as a great con- 
cession and privilege allow conversation at dinner. 


the writings of Primate Walter Jorz of 

, and of Archbishops Darlington an@ 
Hotham of Dublin. The fact is strange, for 
these prelates were men of uncommon dis- 
tinction in their time. All three were 
English Dominicans, and fairly prolific 
writers, as we may infer from the lists of 
their works in Bale, Pits, Ware, Tanner, 
Quétif, and Echard. Darlington was one of 
the compilers of the famous ‘ Concordantia 
Magne,’ the second earliest concordance of 
the Bible. He afterwards became the 
confessor and trusted friend of Henry III, 
served for many years as collector of the 
Crusade subsidies in England, and died 
Archbishop of Dublin. Wiiliam Hotham, a 
distinguished professor in the theological 
schools of Paris, was twice Provincial of the 
Dominicans in England. Refusing the see 
of Llandaff, he was promoted to that of 
Dublin. After negotiating more than one 
truce between Edward I. and Philippe le 
Bel, he was sent by the English monarch as 
his ambassador tothe Holy See, and died at 
Dijon on the return journey. Primate 
Walter Jorz, brother of Cardinal Thomas 
Jorz, resigned his uneasy throne at Armagh, 
and spent his declining years, apparently, at 
Oxford. The first volume of my ‘ History 
of the Irish Dominicans ’ contains the fullest 
extant account of these prelates, but I am 
regretfully conscious of having failed to add 
anything of importance to the bare and oft- 
repeated lists of their writings. Their works, 
if discovered and described, might throw 
useful light upon the social condition as well 
as the theological thought of their time. 
The best account of their writings, so far as 
I am aware, is that given two hundred years 
ago in the first volume of Quétif and 
Echard’s ‘ Scriptores Ordinis Predicatorum,’ 
and reproduced in my book. But that ac- 
count should be considerably out of date 
nowadays. Perhaps some reader may be 
able to throw fresh light on the question. 

M. H. Mac Inerny, O.P. 
St. Saviour’s Priory, Dublin. 


‘Tur ADVENTURES OF A Post CAPTAIN,’ 
By Navat Orricer” (12 S. iii. 70).—The 
author of this book is Alfred Thornton. It 
was first published anonymously in 1817. 
It is illustrated with coloured plates by C- 
Williams, but who this artist is I cannot 
find out. The number of plates varies ; nm 
some copies there are 23, in others as many 
as 25. Two copies of the book have recently 
been sold, of which one had 23 plates, the 
other 24. Other books of the same author 
are very scarce and command a high price. 
Two of these are entitled ‘Don Juan 
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Don Juan’s Life in London,’ with 31 
coloured engravings by Atkinson in the two 
volumes (sometimes fewer plates), first pub- 
lished in 1821 and 1822. Occasionally, these 
two volumes come up separately for sale, 
and appear to be complete in themselves. 
I have come across two other books illus- 
trated by Williams, published in 1823: 
J. Mitford’s ‘ Adventures of Johnny New- 
come in the Navy,’ and ‘ My Cousin in the 
Army; or, Johnny Newcome on the Peace 
Establishment.’ The first is, I believe, 
partly illustrated by T. Rowlandson, and 
the second wholly by Williams. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Rimes on St. THomas’s Day (12 S. iii. 9, 
96).—The folk-lore of the Provencal calendar 
(very different from that of Northern 
France) regulates farm-work and forecasts 
the weather from many saints days. St. 
Thomas, Dec. 21, has several rimes :— 

A Sant Toumas 
Coui toun pan, lavo ti drap 
(bake your bread, wash your clothes), prob- 
ably in view of approaching Christmas 
festivities. 
Pér Sant Toumas 
Li jour soun fort bas 
(the days are very low)—also, 
Li jour créisson de la bouco au nas 
(the days increase by the length from your 
mouth to your nose). The increase of the 
day is noted on other saints’ days, e.g., 
on St. Lucy’s Day, Dec. 13, corresponding 
to the 24th O.S., thus showing that the 
rime is ancient :— 
Li jour aumenton d’un saut de clusso 
(the days increase by the hop of a brood- 
hen). But on New Year’s Day 
Li jour créisson déu péd d’un can 
(“by a dog’s foot,’ whatever length that 
be). Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
ice, 


Naminc or Locomotives (12 S. 
lil. 23, 76).—The locomotives in the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, have for many years 
borne names of distinguished soldiers— 
ii Lord Napier,” ‘‘ Lord Roberts,’ ‘‘ Lord 
Kitchener” ; and of persons especially con- 
nected with the manufacture of war material 
—“Shrapnel”’ (after Major-General Shrap- 
nel, R.A., the inventor of the spherical case 
shot, as our present shrapnel shell was first 
called) and ‘“‘ Boxer” (after Col. E. M. 
Boxer, R.A., Superintendent of the Royal 
Laboratory from 1855 to 1870, whose im- 
provements in the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion were of great value). 


Most people of to-day, if told that Shrapnel’ 
was @ man, would reply, to the same effect 
as a soldier did some years ago, that 
** quarantine’s a disease, not a place.” 

More recently, I believe, locomotives 
have been named after war ships which 
have come prominently to notice, e.g., 
** Arethusa,” ‘‘ Undaunted,’ and In- 
vincible.” 

There used to be a ‘‘ Norman Ramsay ’’— 
Captain R.H.A., killed at Waterloo—but 
vandalism has triumphed. The name has. 
gone. J. H. Lestie. 


A Lost Porm sy Krpuine (12 S. ii. 409,. 
475, 495 ; ili. 34).—T'he Bookman (New York), 
vol. xxxix. No. 1 (March, 1914), pp. 26-9, 
contains ‘A Note on the Foreloper,’ by 
J. De Lancey Ferguson. 

During a journey to the Orient in 1892, 
Kipling wrote eight letters of travel, which 
were published in the London Times and 
the New York Sun. ‘The Foreloper’ was 
used as the heading of the seventh letter, 
which appeared in the New York Sun, 
Nov. 27, 1892, under the caption ‘ What: 
Rudyard Kipling saw on his way back 
from Japan, with something about Out- 
land Adventurers and the Boom Spirit of 
the Great West.’ The letter was also pub- 
lished in the London Times, Nov. 23, 1892,. 
but without the poem as a heading, under 
the title ‘ Captains Courageous.’ 

(Mrs.) L. 8. Livincston, 
Assistant Librarian.. 
The Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Poems By Lorp CHESTERFIELD (12 S.. 
iii. 68, 119).—T wo of Chesterfield’s poems, 
‘ Advice to a Lady in Autumn,’ 30 lines, 
beginning :— 

Asses’ milk, half a pint, take at seven, or before, 
and ‘ On Lord Islay’s Garden at Whitton om 
Hounslow Heath,’ 15 lines, beginning :— 

Old Islay, to show his fine delicate taste, 
are included in Locker-Lampson’s ‘ Lyra 
Elegantiarum,’ pp. 108, 109, in the edition of, 
1891, as well as the four-line epigram 
beginning :— 
Immortal Newton never spoke. 

The ‘‘ excellent lines ’’ written by Chester- 
field in conjunction with Lord Bath “on. 
Miss Lepell”’ are mentioned in a note, but 
withheld because of the change in taste and’ 
manners. 

According to Sir Sidney Lee’s ‘ Life of 
Chesterfield ’’ in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 


“unauthorized collections of his witticisms im 


prose and verse were made before his death in 
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“ The New Foundling Hospital for Wit,’ London, 
1768-71, and in ‘The Humours of the Times,’ 1771. 
Most of these reappeared in ‘ Lord Chesterfield’s 
Witticisms,’ 1773, and in ‘ Wit A-la-mode ; or, Lord 
Chesterfield’s Witticisms,’ London, 1778.”’ 

‘The lines to Fanny, quoted by Mr. GILBaRT, 
are said, in the ‘D.N.B.,’ to have been 
addressed to Chesterfield’s mistress, Lady 
Fanny or Frances Shirley, whom he took 
into his keeping at the time of his marriage 

‘with the middle-aged daughter of the 
Duchess of Kendal. 

The index of the 1784 edition of ‘ The New 
Foundling Hospital’ refers to four pieces by 
“Chesterfield :-— 

ii. 200, ‘ Answer, by Lord Chesterfield ’ 
{to ‘ The Petition of the Fools to Jupiter,’ 
"by David Garrick), 56 lines, beginning :— 

Garrick, I’ve read your Fool's [sic] Petition. 

ii. 285, ‘To the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, the Humble Petition, &c., in 
“prose, 3 pp. 

v. 58, ‘An Epigram on Miss Eleanor 
Ambrose, a celebrated Beauty in Dublin,’ 
-4 lines, beginning :— 

In Flavia’s eyes is every grace. 

vi. 224, ‘ A Ballad, by the Earls of Chester- 

‘field and Bath,’ 64 lines, beginning :— 
The Muses quite jaded with rhyming. 

‘This is the poem on Molly Lepell, (Lady 
Hervey). 

To the information given in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
it should be added that some of Chesterfield’s 
verses appeared anonymously in Dodsley’s 
“Collection of Poems,’ several years before 
the author’s death. In vol. i. (pp. 328-32, 
ed. 1758) are four pieces :— 

1. ‘Advice to a Lady in Autumn,’ 
mentioned above. 

2. ‘On a Lady’s drinking the Bath- 
Waters,’ 17 lines, beginning :— 

The gushing streams impetuous flow. 

{See 10 8. iv. 108, 158.) 

3. ‘ Verses written upon a Lady’s Sherlock 
-upon Death,’ 16 lines, beginning :— 

Mistaken fair, lay Sherlock by. 


4. ‘Song’ (the lines to Fanny already P 


mentioned). 

The first three volumes of Dodsley’s 
-collection were published in 1748, vol. iv. 
in 1755, and vols. v. and vi. in 1758. I have 
used the 1758 issue of the complete work, 
-and have taken further information as to 
the¥authorship from the late Mr. W. P. 
“COURTNEY'S very interesting notes on ‘ Dods- 
Jey’s Famous Collection of Poetry,’ 10 S. 


vi.-xii.* Chesterfield’s performances are de- 
scribed at vii. 5. They are close to the 
end of Dodsley’s first volume, the only piece 
after them being a song of 20 lines :-— 
Whenever, Chloe, I begin 

Your heart, like mine, to move. 
Mr. CourtnEy has no remark on the 
authorship of this not very edifying per- 
formance. Is it Chesterfield’s ? 

The following distich is said to have been 
written by Chesterfield when his friend 
long Sir Thomas Robinson asked him for an 
epigram :— 

Unlike my subject I will make my song, 
It shall be witty and it shan’t be Jong. 
See Coker’s note on Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson.’ July 19, 1763. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


In the recently published ‘ Political 
Ballads illustrating the Administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole ’ (Clarendon Press, 1916) 
one at least of the ballads, viz., ‘ The 
Cambro Briton robbed of his Bauble,’ was 
undoubtedly written by Lord Chesterfield, 
while the editor is of opinion that one or 
two more may probably be attributed to 
him. 


Since sending in my query, and in conse- 
quence of its insertion, I have obtained a 
little-known and (I believe) somewhat rare 
volume, entitled 

“Water Poetry. A Collection of Verses 
written at Several Public Places, Most of them 
never before printed. Viz. Bath, Tunbridge, 
Margate, Brighthelmston, Bristol, Scarborough, 
Southampton, Cheltenham, &c. The Water- 
Poets are an innocent tribe, and deserve all the 
encouragement I can give them. It would be 
barbarous to treat those authors with bitterness, who 
never write out of season, and whose works are 
useful with the waters. Guardian, Vol. II. 
No. 174. London: Printed for G. Pearch, No. 12, 
Cheapside ”’ (n.d.). 

In this volume I have found two poems 


‘confessed to be the work of Lord Chester- 


field; it is quite possible that it includes 
others by the same hand, since many of the 
verses are anonymous. There are, also, 
oems by Sir C. H. Williams, Mrs. Bindon, 
Kynge Bladyde, Garrick, John Earl of 
Orrery, Dr. Broom, Lady M. W. Montagu, 
Lockman, and John Cunningham. } 
One of the poems by Lord Chesterfield is a 
longer (but inferior) version of the epigram 
on Beau Nash’s portrait, which I quoted in 
my previous communication according to 


* A few copies were printed as a book for private 
circulation. 


See 11 S. 1ii. 239. 
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the text given in Dr. Maty’s ‘ Memoirs. 
The longer version runs :— 


On 
Mr. Nasu’s Picture, at 


Between the busts of Sir Isaac Newton and 
Mr. Porr, at Bath. 
By THE E OF C 
The old Agyptians hid their wit 
In hieroglyphic dress, 
To give men pains in search of it, 
And please themselves with guess. 
Moderns, to hit the self-same path, 
And exercise their parts, 
Place figures in a room at Bath ; 
Forgive them, God of arts ! 
Newton, if I can judge aright, 
All wisdom does express ; 
His knowledge gives mankind delight, 
Adds to their happiness. 
Pore is the emblem of true wit, 
The sun-shine of the mind : 
Read o’er his works in search of it, 
You'll endless pleasures find. 
NasH represents man in the mass, 
Made up of wrong and right : 
Sometimes a k ,» sometimes an a 
Now blunt, and now polite. 
The Picture plac’d the busts between, 
Adds to the thought much strength, 
Wisdom and wit, are little seen, 
But folly at full length. 


‘This and Maty’s version were published after 
the Earl’s death. Maty’s ‘ Memoirs’ first 
appeared in 1777, and ‘Water Poetry’ 
probably was published about the same 
time. It is curious that the first stanza 
given by Maty does not appear in the above 
at all; the improvement of the last stanza in 
Maty’s version is great—but one wonders 
who revised it ! 


_ The other poem by Lord Chesterfield given 
in ‘ Water Poetry ’ runs :— : 
On 
THe D——ss or R 


D. 


What do scholars, and bards, and astronomers 


wise, 

rams by stuffing our heads with nonsense and 
ies ; 

By telling us Venus must always appear 

In a car, or a shell, or a twinkling star: 

— by sparrows, or swans, or dolphins, and 

Ves, 

Attended in form by the graces, and loves: 
t ambrosia and nectar is all she will taste, 

= hong passport to hearts on a belt round her 
aist. 


Without all this bustle I saw the bright dame, 


© supper last night at P. y’s she came 
Ina good warm sedan, no fine open car ; 
Two chairmen her doves, and a flambeau her star. 
No nectar she drank, no ambrosia she eat; 

ef cup was plain claret, a chicken her meat; 
Nor wanted a cestus her bosom to grace, 
For R——d that night, had lent her her face. 


May I take this opportunity to thank my 
correspondents for their letters evincing their 
interest in this subject ? 

Marcus GILBART. 

Letchworth. 


SHAKESPEARE ON SATAN AS AN ANGEL OF 
Licut (12 S. ii. 181; iii. 75)—Mr. M. P. 
TILLEY has surely misapprehended the 
significance of the words :— 


How long have I beheld the devil in crystal! 


quoted by him, at the latter reference, from 
Webster’s play ‘The White Devil. They 
refer, no doubt, to the fair appearance but 
evil nature of Vittoria, but the direct allu- 
sion is to the beryl or other crystal used 
by astrologers for conjuring up spirits. 
Thomas Lodge in his ‘ Wit’s Miserie and 
The World’s Madnesse ; Discoverie of the 
Devils Incarnate of this Age,’ 1596, p. 12 
(quoted in Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’), 
observes of the superstitious follower of the 
planetary Houses: “ He will shew you the 
devill in a christal, calculate the nativitie 
of his gelding, talk of nothing but gold and 
silver, elixir, calcination, &c.” 

Dyce, in his note on Webster’s play, 
quotes §S. Rowlands’s ‘The Letting of 
Humor’s Blood in the Head-Vaine,’ 1611, 
Sat. 3: “He [i.e., a dealer in magic] can 
transform himself unto an asse, Shewe you 
the Divell in a Christall-glasse.”’ Prof. 
Sampson adds that the method of using 
the crystal is fully described in Scot’s 
‘ Discoveriewf Witchcraft,’ 1584, xv. ch. xii. 

H. DuGDALE SyKES. 

Enfield. 


Sr. BARBARA, V.M. (12 S. iii. 41, 136, 158). 
—I was glad toread PREBENDARY DEEDES’s 
article, because my interest in this saint was 
aroused as far back as 1905. I was stationed 
in Peking at the time, and was invited to 
dine by an artillery officer at the German 
Legation Guard’s mess, in order to celebrate 
her féte day. My friend was an officer in 
the Prussian Guard Artillery. When I 
expressed ignorance as to St. Barbara’s 
history, he told me that every good artillery- 
man (Pulverkopf) in Germany and Austria 
regarded her as the patroness of gunners. 
It was always my intention to find out about 
her, but I never did so beyond looking her up 
in the ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.’ 
As far as I can now recollect, her end was 
there described as due to being burnt a‘ the 
stake, her father being killed by a flash of 
lightning while lighting the fire. Perhaps 
that is the version I was told by the German 


officer. 
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According to the dictionary referred to, 
among the many who claim to be her 
protégés are cannoneers and _ fortresses, 
consequently I was surprised to hear of her 
statuette being in a naval mess. 

A gunner myself, I should welcome any 
further information, especially anything 
explaining why the Pulverkopf should regard 
St. Barbara as being especially concerned 
about him. Roy 


Strokes: SrockeR (12 S. iii. 110).—The 
central name in Miss G. M. Pret’s family 
table, there given as “‘ Michl. Stocke(r or s),” 
should be Matthew Stokes, who, during most 
of the second half of the sixteenth century, 
was one of the chief officials of the University 
of Cambridge, holding the posts of registrary 
and esquire-bedel. His two wives, Katharine 
and Elizabeth, were buried in the churchyard 
of St. Botolph’s, Cambridge ; he himself was 
buried at Great Staughton, Hunts, on 
Nov. 18, 1591 (see 2 S. v. 139). His arms 
were: A.,on a bend S. 3 dolphins embowed 
O.” ; his crest : ‘‘ Out of a ducal coronet a 
cubit arm proper habited G., cuffed A., holding 
barwise a bedel’s staff,” as may be seen on 
the curious picture in the Registry at 
Cambridge, on a wooden tablet in the Pitt 
Press, on his brother’s well-cut brass at the 
south door of King’s Chapel, on windows in 
a side-chapel in the same celebrated build- 
ing, in the old library of Trinity Hall, in 
the beautiful President’s parlour at Queens’, 
&c. ; all of which commemorate benefactions 
given by this generous official. His son 
Matthew altered the bedel’s staff in the crest. 

H. P. Sroxes. 

St. Paul’s Vicarage, Cambridge. 


The short pedigree, Harl. MS. 6774, 
quoted by Miss G. M. PEET, in which Robert 
Stokys (Stokes) is given the arms of Stocker, 
simply contains an error. But your corre- 
spondent also makes a mistake, misreading 
Maxham for Warham as the wife of Robert 
Stokys. The arms given with this pedi- 
gree seem undoubtedly those of Stocker, 
not Stokes, and precisely those of John 
Stocker of Eaton, 1489, excepting that in the 
crest of Robert the hand holds a mace, whilst 
in John’s it holds a battleaxe and has on the 
wrist the Nevill saltire. Too much of your 
valuable space would be taken up were I 
to set out all the reasons for saying a mistake 
has been made in this pedigree, but I should 
have much pleasure in giving them to any 
one desirous of having them. 

This is not the only instance in which the 
name of Stocker has been confused with 
another. In Harl. MS. 5186 is a pedigree 


of Walterus Luke de Cople, in which Paulus: 
Luke is said to have married Eliz., “ filia. 
de Johis Stocke,” instead of Stocker. This 
mistake was easily disproved by the will of 
John Stocker, 1583, and also by a fuller- 
pedigree from the ‘ Hunts Visitations’ by 
Wm. Camden. Cuas. J. S. Stocker. 
Pinewood, Budleigh Salterton. 


STAFFORDSHIRE M.P.s (12 S. iii. 90, 156). 
—John Cotes, M.P. Lichfield 1708 to 1715. 
(when defeated under the name of Thomas. 
Cotes), Steward of that city May 6, 1726, 
till December, 1734, was of Woodcote,. 
Salop ; son of Charles Cotes of same ; born. 
1680; licensed June 21, 1700, then “ aged 
18,” to marry Lady Dorothy Shirley (who 
died March 11, 1739), sixth daughter of the- 
Ist Earl Ferrers. He died 1756. 

William Nevil Hart, M.P. Stafford April, 
1770, to 1774, a Westminster banker, was 
created D.C.L. Oxford, July 8, 1773 ; his first 
wife died Oct. 30, 1766 ; his second wife died 
in Normandy, October, 1783. Query, son. 
of Sir Wm. Hart, a Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber, a banker and goldsmith in Pall 
Mall, who was knighted Oct. 16, 1760, when 
Sheriff of London, and died Aug. 22, 1765. 
Query, father of Wm. Neville Hart, ensign 
60th Foot, July 7, 1790; lieutenant in the 
same, Sept. 18, 1792; captain 79th Foot, 
Sept. 17, 1794, till 1796. 

Rowland Okeover, M.P. Stafford 1685-7, 
eldest son of Sir Rowland Okeover, Kat., of 
Okeover, co. Stafford (1624-92) ; died 1729.. 

W.R. W. 


ForreIGN GRAVES OF BritisH AUTHORS: 
(12 S. ii. 172, 254, 292, 395, 495 ; iii-39,.59, 96,. 
114).—In the old cemetery at Bathurst in. 
the Colony of the Gambia—which was the 
first pied @ terre of the British in the con-- 
tinent of Africa—there is a small tumble- 
down brick grave with a cracked marble 
tablet, upon which is inscribed the follow- 
ing :— 

. ....the memory of 

Thomas Edward Bowditch: 
aged 31 
January 10, 1824. 
Equalled rarely, excelled never. 

This marks the grave of T. E. Bowdich, one 
of the early nineteenth-century explorers 
of the West Coast of Africa, the author of 
‘Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashan- 
tee,’ and of 

“ Excursions in Madeira and Perte Santo 
during the autumn of 1823 while on_his third 
voyage to Africa. To which is added by Mrs.. 
Bowdich: I. A Narrative of the continuance of 
the voyage to its completion ; together with the 
subsequent occurrences from Mr. Bowdich’s: 


t+ 


GP 
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‘Arrival in Africa to the Period of his Death. 
iI. A Description of the English Settlements on 
the River Gambia. III. Appendix containing 
Geological and Botanical Descriptions and Trans- 
Nations from the Arabic.” 

Micwaet F. J. McDONNELL. 

Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 

[The notice of Bowdich in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
-says: ‘‘He succumbed at the early age of thirty- 
three, on 10 Jan. 1824.” But the opening lines of 
the article state that he was “born at Bristol 
2% June 1791”; so that he was really thirty-two 
years old at the time ot his death, if the ‘D. N. B.’ 
is correct as to the date of his birth.] 


In the quiet and little-known Passy 
cemetery, raised high above the Place du 
‘Trocadéro, Paris, is the grave of an author 
of some fame. The epitaph is :— 

In Memoriam 
Eustatii Clare Grenville Murray 
Comitis de Rethel d’ Aragon 

Ricardi Plantagenet, Ducis de Buckingham 

et Chandos 
et Henrice Strozzi 
ilii 
Natus dii Oct. xvi. 1810. Ob. Dec. xx. 1881. 
Qui seminant in lacrymis in exultatione metent. 


Viri Egregi 
Clara Comitissa Rethel d’ Aragon 
Uxor sua 
Erexit. 
Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
Nice. 


WITCHCRAFT: THE CASE OF Mrs. Hicks 
(12 8S. ii. 521)—Speaking of ‘The whole 
Trial and Examination of Mrs. Mary Hicks,’ 
‘Mr. NorRIs says :— 

“Tt is most singular that it should have been 
in this library [the Bodleian] for a period of over 
a hundred years without being identified, eluding 
all the above researchers.” 

Tt did not elude Dr. Wallace Notestein, 
who examined it at the Bodleian, and six 
years ago pronounced it, like the two 
Northamptonshire pamphlets of 1705, a 
fictitious narrative (see his ‘History of 
Witchcraft in England from 1558 to 1718, 
pp. 375-83). This important work, pub- 
lished by the American Historical Associa- 
tion at Washington in 1911, is apparently 
not known to English scholars. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


ENGLISH COLLOQUIAL Stites (12S. iii. 27, 
50, 77. 116).—I send the following similes in 
7 sa should be thought suitable for 


“As dry as David’s heart.”—Used this 
morning by a maid (a native of Oxford- 
shire) in reference to handkerchiefs which 
had been washed. 


“* As happy as a prince.’’—Said by an old 
man (1912) who had been elected to an 
almshouse at Harbledown, Kent. 

As fresh as a comes into 
an old Oxfordshire song, the first verse of 
which is as follows :— 

By Jove, you makes your dumplings fine, 
I think I'd like to try ’em ; 
And asks you if you’d marry a chap, 
A rusty (?) chap like I am. 
For I can milk a cow and drive a plough, 
And reap and sow 
As fresh as a daisy in a field; 
They calls I Buttercup Joe. 
Perhaps some reader would be able to give 
the rest of the song. 
JOANE M. B. StTrvens. 
The White House, Eynsham, Oxon. 


I have heard “slow as molasses in 
January” several times in the United 
States. Molasses, being viscous, flows slowly ; 
more viscous when cold; January usually 
cold. Hence the meaning. 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Pure WINTON, alias SETON (125. ii. 4163. 
iii. 57).—lf W. R. W. willrefer again to the 
third paragraph in my note at ii. 416, 
he will find I did not state that Philip Winton 
held a commission in the 4th Foot in 1772, 
but that “his regiment (presumably the 
4th or King’s Own Regiment of Foot) was 
then stationed at Dumfries.” I had already 
searched the Army Lists for 1770-75, and 
also the Muster Rolls of that regiment 
(which was quartered at Dumfries from 
June 23, 1772, to March, 1773), without 
finding any mention of his name; and yet 
James Winton was evidently under the 
impression that his father was in the regi- 
ment stationed there at that date. For, in 
a letter to the minister of Dumfries, dated 
Aug. 27, 1847, he writes :— 

“ At the time of my Birth there was an English 
Regiment quartered at Dumfries, and if that can 
be ascertained there is no Necessity to search 
further than from the 5th of December, 1772, to 
the period of their quitting Dumfries....which 
probably would not be long....as from Circum- 
stances that I know it could not be more than 
two Years.” 

Now it appears from Cannon’s ‘ Historical 
Record of the Fourth, or the King’s Own, 
Regiment of Foot’ that “in 1768 the 
King’s Own proceeded to Scotland, where 
they were stationed during the four suc- 
ceeding years, but returned to England in 
the spring of 1773,” and embarked for 
service in North America, April 17, 1774. 
And, from the ‘ Monthly Returns of Five 
Regiments of Foot quartered in North 
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Britain’ (W. O. 17/854), we learn that 
from ‘“‘ Jan. 1, 1773, to Mar. 1, 1773, the 
Head-Quarters of the 4th Foot, Hodgson’s, 
was at Duntfries.” At the date of this 
Return the strength of the regiment is 
given as “ Officers present, 15; staff, 4; 
sergeants, 9; effectives rank and file, 367.” 
Capts. Webster and West and _ Lieuts. 
Gould and Iveson were “ recruiting ’’ ; and 
Ensign Pullen was ‘“‘ gone to Eng‘ to conduct 
Recruits to the Regiment.” 

If, therefore, James Winton was correct 
in supposing that his father was in “an 
English Regiment quartered at Dumfries ” 
at the time of his birth, it would appear 
that Philip Winton must have served in the 
4th Foot. The other regiments then in 
Scotland were the 15th Foot, at Glasgow ; 
the l7th, at Aberdeen; the 22nd, at Fort 
George; and the 37th, at Edinburgh. The 
43rd Foot (Col. Cary’s) was at Fort William 
Jan. 1 to March, 1773, at Dumfries from 
July to October, 1773, and also fought in 
the North American War; so that it is 
possible that Philip Winton may have served 
in that regiment, though I think that 

‘James Winton could hardly have been 
mistaken as to where his father’s regiment 
was stationed at the time of his birth. 

I mention these additional details in the 
hope that W. R. W., or some other authority 
on Army records, may be able and willing 
to assist me in solving the problem, or at 
least may suggest some clue to the pro- 
venance of Philip Winton (alias Seton). 

R. G. F. UNIAcKE. 

Services Club, W. 


BisHop oF Sorron (12 S. iii. 109).—Ac- 
cording to the late Bishop Stubbs, this 
bishop appears to have been John Sewale 
‘** Surronensis,’’ appointed by bull, July 20, 
1397. He had general licence of non- 
residence, &c., from the Pope, Oct. 28, 1399 
(Reg. Arundel). He was suffragan of 
Winchester, 1417-18; London, 1417-23; 
St. Edmund’s, 1414; Sarum, 1420-26; St. 
David’s, 1405. This name is spelt Sur- 
renensis and Cironensis. He was, perhaps, 
Bishop of Cyrene. RAIB. 


From LiveRPOOL TO WORCESTER A CEN- 
TURY AND A Harr Aco (12 S. iii. 21, 63, 89, 
106, 133).—At p. 106, Worcester Cathedral. 
The width of the nave is 78 feet, but the 
entire interior length is at present 387 feet, 
and the height of the nave 68 feet. For the 
Chapel of King Arthur (sic) read the Chantry 
Chapel of Arthur, Prince of Wales. The 
tomb of King John was opened in 1797, as 
described by Valentine Green. 


The third window, from the west, of the 
north aisle of the nave is half-blocked up by 
the recessed monument to John Moore, 
Ann his wife, and their four children (1613) ; 
in the south aisle is a table tomb to the 
memory of Robert Wylde (d. 1608) and his 
wife. The tomb ascribed to an Earl and Coun. 
of Salisbury appears to belong to some one 
else. Bishop Isaac Madox (1743-59) was 
buried in the Lady Chapel; and his monu- 
ment in the transept is described in ‘ The 
Beauties of England and Wales’ (1814), 
vol. xv. p. 68. In the north transept is the 
monument by Roubiliac to Bishop Hough 
(not Rough), whc, as President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was bullied by James II. 

A. R. Baytey. 


The following are a few additional notes. 
and emendations :— 


Friday, Oct. 11 (ante, p. 21). ‘‘ The Seat 


E. of Derby ”’ is, of course, Knowsley. Fer 
Stranggar read Strangers.”’ 
Monday, Oct. 14 (ante, p. 22). “* Mairn” 


should be Mere” — probably spelt 
‘““Meare.” The‘ very large noble brick 
House’ was Toft or Tabley, a seat of the 
Leicesters. 

Wednesday, Oct. 16 (ante, p, 23). The 
‘“* Forest ’’ alluded to is the Delamere forest. 


PeEnry LEwIs. 


RicHAaRD LAMBERT JONES (12 S. iii. 90). 
—A_working-man; plumber, painter, and 
glazier at Little Moorfields, London ; estate 
and house agent, 40 Little Moorfields, 1825- 
1853. Elected a member of the Common 
Council for the Ward of Cripplegate Without 
in 1819; chairman of the Bridge-house 
Estates Committee in 1823, and of the 
following committees, viz.: Rebuilding 
London Bridge, from April 27, 1825, until 
the completion of the work in January, 
1847 ; also Rebuilding the Royal Exchange, 
from Jan. 20, 1838, until its completion in 
January, 1847; Improvements, Oct. 15, 
1845, to Jan. 17, 1848. Having introduced 
in the Court of Common Council a measure 
for the establishment of a library in the 
Guildhall, and this being carried, he was 
chosen chairman of the Committee in April, 
1824, which office he held until Jan. 14, 
1843 ; he retired from the Corporation in 
1851. He was presented with his bust in 
marble (by W. Behnes, 1847), placed in the 
Council Chamber at Guildhall, and with a 
gold medal, the surplus of subscriptions 
being used in founding a Lambert Jones 
Scholarship at the City of London School, 
June 17, 1852. He died at Lowestoft, 
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Aug. 16, 1863, aged 80 years. His portrait, 
ainted by T. F. Dicksee, was placed in the 
Bity of London School. The privately 
printed ‘ Reminiscences of the Public Life 
of Richard Lambert Jones’ (an autobio- 
graphy) appeared in 1863, the year ofhisdeath. 
(See ‘Catalogue of Sculpture, Paintings, 
Engravings, and other Works of Art belong- 
ing to the Corporation of the City of London. 
Part the First,’ 1867, pp. 7, 74; Frederic 
Boase, ‘ Modern English Biography,’ vol. ii., 
1897, col. 141.) DANIEL HIPweELt. 


Jones’s *‘ Reminiscences’ were published 
in 1863, the volume being priced at 3s. 6d. 
The author was a member of the Court of 
Common Council of the City of London from 
1819 to 1851, and took a very active part 
in carrying out many of the great public 
improvements which were effected during 
his term of office, and of these the book gives 
a full account. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

[W. R. W. thanked for reply.] 


THE Rev. MicHAeEL FERREBEE (12 S. 
ii. 488; iii. 98).—I have rather a detailed 
pedigree of the Orrell family of Turton 
(Lancashire) and Mobberley (Cheshire), in 
which the following appears :— 

“Hannah Orrell, daughter of Thomas Orrell 
of Saltersley, Mobberley, born 1746, and wife of 
Henry Wrigley Ferrebee, by whom were two 
sons, viz.: Henry Wrigley Ferrebee,jburied at 
Mobberley, 1788, aged 20, and Thomas Downs 
Ferrebee, buried at Mobberley, 1814, aged 36.” 
The above-named Hannah Orrell was one 
of a family of seventeen children, and her 
sisters married into the families of Wild, 
Whittaker, Walton, Isherwood, and Bailey 
respectively (vide ‘ History of Mobberley ’). 

have not the particulars of the first 
query, but doubtless the above reference 
isconnected with Mr.G. W. WRIGLEY’ sfamily. 
H. Hume. 
Chelford Road, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


NortH AMERICAN INDIAN : MORNING STAR 
(12 S. iii. 9, 74).—In the Otchipwee (Chip- 
pewa or Ojibway) Dictionary of Bishop 
Baraga, Montreal, 1878, the word for 
“morning - star’ is wdbanang: wdban, 
east; anang, star. In the Iroquois lan- 
guage the word for “‘star”’ is given by Du 
Ponceau, Paris, 1838, as otschischtendchqua. 

AVERN PARDOE. 

Legislative Library, Toronto. 


PLOUGHING SNOw INTO THE GROUND (128. 
iii. 90).—The belief mentioned is possibly 
allegorical in origin, a crop of thistles being 
an intrinsically appropriate form of nourish- 
ment for the individual so ploughing. ” 

T. 


LonDON SoctetTies ror Renicious Pur-- 
POSES IN 1821 (12 S. iii. 71).—Henry Fisher, 
of the Caxton Press, Liverpool, published 
a periodical for 1819, 1820, and until July, 
1821, called The Imperial Magazine. At 
the end of each yearly volume is inserted 
an article with the title ‘ England’s Bright-- 
est Gems, or a brief Sketch of the Anni- 
versaries of the Religious and Charitable 
Institutions held in London in the May 
previous.’ 

Owing to the total destruction of the 
Caxton Press by fire in January, 1821, 
Henry Fisher removea to London, and The 
Imperial Magazine was published there for 
some years longer, and it seems very likely 
this feature was continued. I may say the 
size of page given by your correspondent 
is exactly the size of the above-mentioned 
magazine. A. H. ARKLE. 

Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Opvours (12 S. ii. 490).—One who was. 
with the Canadian contingent in France in 
the spring of 1915 told me that the gas 
which the Germans first employed was. 
distinctly pleasant, and like the scent of 
flowers. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


Aotes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical’ Prin.. 
ciples.—(Vol. IX., SI—TH) Sullen—Supple, 
By C. T. Onions. (Oxford, Clarendon Press- 
2s. 6d. net.) 


THE most impressive piece of work in this section. 
is, as one might expect, the article ‘ Super-.’’ 
Which is to be the more admired, the arrange- - 
ment of the huge mass of material, or the detail of © 
that mass? It runs to just a dozen columns,. 
and merits a review all to itself, including as it 
does compounds which have not established 
themselves in the language—many of them nonce- 
words—but represent, on its more academic and’ 
“learned ” side, the living energy of the language.. 
So used ‘‘ super ’’ comes up first in compounds of 
the fifteenth century. It could not fail to be a 
favourite adjunct in the rolling polysyllabic: 
English of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; and if our present literary taste tends to- 
restrict its use as somewhat too baldly Latin, 
science has adopted it and much enlarged its 
range. Its most interesting recent development 
is the ever-increasing number of formations after- 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s happy invention of ‘ super- 
man”’ as a translation of Nietzsche’s Vebermensch. 
The definition of such a formation given here is 
“used to designate a person, animal, or thing 
which markedly surpasses all others, or the: 
generality, of its class.” We should have said 
this was rather the sense of ‘“‘ giant’”’ used as an 
attributive, and that by “super” was implied a 
new class developed by exaggeration from that 
denoted by the radical. 
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Of the compounds of “super’’ which have 
*become settled English words the most interesting 
and oldest group is the ecclesiastical. ‘* Superero- 
-gation’’ and its! congeners form a good article ; 
we confess ourselves surprised to find that the 
earliest quotation comes only from 1526. In the 
definition of ‘‘supercilious’’ some connexion 
between the etymology and the present sense of 
the word should, we think, have been indicated. 
It seems a pity that, in the mid-nineteenth 
century, ‘‘superaltar’’ should have established 
‘itself as the name for a structure above and at the 
back of an altar, when it was already a good 
ecclesiastical word come down from the Middle 
_Ages in the sense of a portable stone slab conse- 
crated as an altar. ‘‘ Supernatural’’ goes back 
only to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
‘Something more in the way of a note on “ super- 
substantial’ would have been welcome—though 
we are duly grateful for Wyclif’s rendering. We 
turned with much interest to “ superstition,” 
but the puzzle of its etymology in connexion with 
its ordinary meaning remains where it was. 

Another fine article is “‘sum.’’ The definition 
of the phrase ‘‘sum and substance,” however, 
appears to us slightly incorrect. ‘‘ The. essence 
(of anything) ; the gist or pith (of the matter),” 
says the Dictionary ; but the sense of ‘‘ totality ” 
‘in addition to ‘“ essence” is surely the force of 
“sum ” here, as the quotations given themselves 
indicate. ‘‘ Sum-total,’’ we notice, goes back as 
far as c. 1395, ‘The Plowman’s Tale.’ Under 
*“sumach”’ we have a good note, and three 
excellent collections of quotations, the first of 
which goes back to the fourteenth century. 
“Summed,” used of a stag or a hawk, with in- 
stances between the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, takes us back to old hunting phrases and 
their metaphorical uses. ‘* Summer,” again, is 
admirably done, both as to the mass and the 
arrangement of the material. We do not think 
that the popular use of the word keeps so strictly 
to the limit of a quarter of a year as to reckon 
“summer” from mid-May to mid-August. The 
whole of August and even the first few days of 
September seem to be usually included under the 
word—influenced, we imagine, by the ‘‘ summer 
holidays’ of the schools. We did not find 
“*summer holidays’’ except for the quotation 
from Lamb, which is only general. Since the 

hrase has so definite a meaning it would have 
n as well both to define and to illustrate 
it here. The Dictionary records the ‘‘ summer- 
time’ instituted last year, quoting the Act, 
which, as the preface remarks, sets _ its 
‘seal upon the new use. But why not have 
stated by how much in advance of ordi- 
nary time was this “summer-time” of 1916? 
Sumptuosity provides an amusing example 
of Renaissance learning: ‘‘Simonides namyd a 
woman to be....the poyson of lyffe....the 
battell off Sumptuositie.” 
major importance in this section is ‘ sun.” 
Historically it is of the}greatest interest, especiall 
as to the phrases and proverbial expressions whic 
have gathered round it. There is a good collection 
of instances illustrating the seventeenth-century 
use of the boast of empire—‘‘ on which the sun 
never sets ’—which was then applied to Spain. 
From The Times of Aug. 28, 1911, is quoted the 
Kaiser’s speech at Hamburg, which popularized 
the idea, first found in Pascal, of ‘‘ a place in the 
sun’? as a metaphor for a position favourable 
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‘“‘for the development of personal or national 
life.’”_ The German words are “‘ den uns zustehen- 
den Platz an der Sonne.”’ It would be interesting 
to ascertain whether Wilhelm knew the passage in 
Pascal. From Ascham comes a quaint phrase, 
““ seeming, and sonburnt [i.e., superficially learned] 
ministers and the adverb “ sondayly” for 
““every Sunday” has been found in a fifteenth- 
century book of accounts. ‘ Sunrise” and 
“sunset ’’ may not be generally known to be 
derived from a phrase—by a felicitous mis- 
take: ‘for to the sun rise ’” =until the sun rise. 
For “sunrise ’’ transatlantic speech as willingly 
uses “‘ sun up ’’—which is no doubt to be justified 
by the analogy of ‘‘ sundown,” yet seems a less 
happy invention. Under “supper” the com- 
pilers have virtually ignored the ball-supper—for 
which so many instances are readily forthcoming. 
We expected to be reminded of Mr. Darcy gazing 
attentively at Mrs. Bennet and making his unfor- 
tunate determination to interfere with the 
happiness of Jane. 
__ These few notes must suffice. We should have 
liked to say something of the legal words and of 
those from Eastern languages; and we had 
marked also one or two examples of what appear 
to be drat Neyéueva, which testify to the minute 
industry of the compilers. 

One thousand eight hundred and seventy-five 
words are recorded in this section, and the illus- 
trative quotations number 8,512. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

LANGPORT.—Forwarded to H. C. 

F. J. T.—Notes on the disappearance of the 
long s will be found at 10 S. viii. 205, 258, 372; 
11 S. vi. 386 ; vii. 14, 255. 

Cary, AND Price Famitss (12 S. iii. 
19).—Mr. J. W. Fawcett writes : ‘* Victoria, second 
daughter of Sir Henry Cary, K.B. (first Viscount 
Falkland, 1620-33), by his wife Elizabeth, only 
daughter and heir of Sir Laurence Tanfield, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, married Ist to Sir 
William Uvedale of Wickham, and 2ndly to 
Bartholomew Price of  Linlithgow.—Burke’s 
* Peerage’ (1892), 520.’’ 

CORRIGENDA. — Ante, p. 71, col. 1, ‘ Sir Isaac 
Newton: Capt. Newton.’ The opening lines of 
this query should have read as follows: ‘“‘ My 
great-great-grandfather, Dr. Dominic Lee of 
Kilkenny, married a daughter of a certain Capt. 
Newton,” not “ officiated at the marriage of,’’ &c. 
pd 126, col. 2, line 13, for ‘*Goundon”’ read 
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THE ELEVEN’ SERIES of ‘N. & Q.’ (comprising 
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